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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 

Limitations of Gild Monopoly 

Writers in the field of English economic history usually accept 
the theory that the members of a craft gild generally secured and 
maintained a monopoly of working and trading in their particular 
branch of industry. Thus in his recent book, The Economic Organi- 
zation of England, Professor Ashley writes : 

The craft company was not simply an association among men of a 
town engaged in a particular occupation ; it was the association, in idea 
and approximately in fact, of all the men so engaged. That means that, 
as soon as the company was solidly established, no man who did not 
belong to it could carry on the trade in the borough. 1 

This theory needs some modification by reason of the tendency of 
the men of one craft to intermeddle in the trade of another. To 
buy and sell freely, regardless of gild restrictions, was sometimes 
even claimed as a right attaching to possession of the civic franchise. 
It cannot be denied, of course, that individual gilds sometimes 
secured monopolistic rights over those arts in which they special- 
ized. As early as Henry II.'s time the Weavers of London were 
granted a royal charter which forbade anyone to engage in their 
occupation within the City unless he were a member of their gild. 2 
Similar privileges were conferred upon the Weavers of York, the 
Tailors of Chester, and many other such associations. 3 In 1363, as 
the result of a determined effort to prevent the Grocers from buying 
up and selling all kinds of merchandise, Parliament enacted a statute 
which provided that in future merchants should use but one kind 
of merchandise, and "that Artificers, Handicraft People, hold them 
everyone to one Mystery, which he will choose betwixt this and the 
said feast of Candlemas". 4 So too, the famous Statute of Artif- 
icers, passed in the early part of Elizabeth's reign, would seem to 
sustain the exclusive privileges of the crafts, in that it expressly for- 
bids anyone to exercise any trade then existing in England, " excepte 
he shall have been brought uppe therein Seaven yeares at the least 
as Apprentice". 5 Evidence of this character makes out a case for 

1 P- 37 ; c f- Gross, Gild Merchant, I. 114. 

2 Liber Custumarum, p. 33. 

3 Gross, Gild Merchant, pp. 114-115. 

4 37 Edw. III., cc. 5, 6. 

5 5 Eliz., c. 4. 
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those who contend that once a gild was firmly established, it monopo- 
lized the manufacture of, and trade in, its particular kind of goods. 
The age in which the craft gilds flourished, however, was not 
one of highly centralized government and a rigid enforcement of 
laws. A judge might interpret a statute in such a way as virtually 
to nullify it. 6 Local custom might conflict with royal grant. Hence 
it is not surprising to find that there were forces working more or 
less successfully against the monopoly of the individual craft asso- 
ciation. It was long a claim of the freeman of London that he 
might rightfully buy and sell without hindrance whatever goods he 
wished, irrespective of gild regulations. 7 Thus in 1335, when the 
Weavers accused the Burellers of violating the exclusive rights con- 
ferred on the former by the charter of Henry II., the Burellers took 
the ground that they were " freemen of the City, and as such " were 
" entitled to carry on any trade or mistery ". The mayor and alder- 
men sustained their claim and decreed that all freemen might set 
up looms, weave cloth and sell at their will " saving to the king his 
yearly f erm ". 8 So too the clause in the law of 1363, forbidding 
merchants to trade in more than one kind of merchandise was re- 
pealed the following year, and " all People " were to be " as free 
as they were (at all times) before the said Ordinance". In spite 
of all efforts to prevent it this tendency to buy and sell without re- 
gard to the privileges of individual crafts persisted throughout the 
whole history of the London gilds and livery companies. 

Much other evidence might be adduced from the records of Lon- 
don and other places to show how the men of one occupation inter- 
fered with the trade of another. 10 The letter-books of the metropo- 
lis furnish numerous instances of citizens who exercised, sometimes 
for years at a time, trades other than those to which they had been 
apprenticed, and of the companies to which they belonged. 11 The 

8 4 Leon. 9. 

t Liber Albus, I. 391; Johnson, Hist. Drapers, I. 173; Sharpe, Cal. Letter- 
Books, Letter-Book E, pp. 297-298 ; ibid., Letter-Book F, p. 29 ; Riley, Memorials, 
pp. 420-421 ; Cro. Car., 361, 10 Car. I.; ibid., pp. 516—517; etc. 

8 Sharpe, Cal. Letter-Books, Letter-Book E, pp. 297-298. 

838 Edw. III., c. 11. 

10 Liber Custumarum, p. 385 ft.; Riley, Memorials, p. 157; Sharpe, Cal. Letter- 
Books, Letter-Book G, p. 167; ibid., p. 23; ibid., Letter-Book K, p. 43; stat. 2 
Hen. VI., c. 7; stat. 19 Hen. VII., c. 19; Mayo and Gould, Records of Dorchester, 
P' 393; Lambert, Two Thousand Years of Gild Life, p. 158; etc. 

11 Sharpe, Cal. Letter-Books, Letter-Books G, H, I, K, passim ; for example, 
a certain man " showed that whereas he had been admitted to the freedom of the 
City in the Mistery of ' Hornyers "... he had long used, and was now using, 
the Mistery of ' Bruers ', as good men of the latter Mistery testified ; he therefore 
prayed to be admitted to the freedom in that Mistery. His prayer granted." 
Letter-Book K, pp. 7—8. 
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careful historian of the London Drapers' Company points out that 
though the Drapers temporarily established their control in 1363- 
1364, nevertheless " their monopoly did not last, nor was it ever com- 
plete". 12 An ordinance of the crafts of Beverley in 1493 implies 
intermeddling, in that it provides that in future every man shall be 
" in clothynge with the crafte yat he moste getts hys lyffyng by ". 13 
Starkey, writing in the time of Henry VIIL, sums up the situation 
thus : " For thys causyth much malyce, envy, and debate, both in cyte 
and towne, that one man meddylyth in the craft and mystere of 
other." 14 

In some cases monopoly of manufacture seems to have been 
guarded more carefully than monopoly of trade. The tendency of 
those who have written in regard to the gilds has been to assume that 
these two kinds of monopoly necessarily went together. An exami- 
nation of the references to charters given by Gross, however, shows 
that in the majority of instances it was not necessarily a monopoly 
of trade and manufacture, as he states it to be, that was granted to 
the gild ; it may have been solely a monopoly of manufacture}'" In 
the case of the " corvesarii " of Oxford no one outside of the gild 
was to be permitted to sell any new work ; nothing is said in regard 
to trading in goods that had once been put on the market. 16 

The distinction between monopoly of manufacture and monopoly 
of trade is brought out more clearly, however, in the case of Rex v. 
Bagshaw, which came into court in the reign of Charles I. The 
question at issue was whether a citizen of London could lawfully 
exercise another craft than that to which he had been apprenticed. 
The defendant pleaded the custom of London, but verdict was found 
against him. The case is reported as follows : 

The issue being joined, Whether there were such a custom as is 
pleaded? Littleton, the Recorder of London, certified, ore tenus, that 
there was not any such custom generally; for he said, that the custom is 

12 Johnson, Hist. Drapers, I. 99. 

!3 Poulson, Beverlac, p. 256. 

14 Starkey, England in the Reign of King Henry the Eighth : a Dialogue, etc. 
(E. E. T. S., 1878), p. 158; in a case held before the Court of King's Bench re- 
garding an alleged violation of the seven-years' apprenticeship requirement of 
the Statute of Artificers, it was held that if one had served an apprenticeship to 
any trade named in the act, he might exercise any other trade named therein. 
4 Leon. 9. 

is Gross, Gild Merchant, I. 114— 115, and foot-note. 

16 " Quod nullus scindat in eadem villa Oxonie aut suburbiis ejusdem cor- 
duanum aut corium tannatum conreatum, nee novum opus ad officium predictum 
pertinens in eisdem villa et suburbiis vendat, nisi sit de ilia Gilda, sub forisfac- 
tura manuoperis illius." From a charter of 12 Edw. II., quoted in Gross, Gild 
Merchant, I. 115. 
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not, that one brought up as an apprentice in the trade of a goldsmith, 
cutler, etc., being a freeman of London, by colour thereof may use any 
other manual trade ; but one of a trade who useth buying and selling, 
may exercise another trade of buying and selling. 17 

A similar case the same year was decided in similar fashion. 18 
Apparently London was more lenient toward promiscuous trading 
than toward promiscuous manufacture. 

Even against those who were not of the freedom it was not al- 
ways easy for the townsmen to enforce monopoly, 19 particularly 
where foreign merchants were accorded special privileges by the 
king. 20 But against those who lacked the franchise the municipal 
governments at least presented a solid front. 21 Admission to the 
freedom of London signified admission to what was, in the essential 
matter of monopoly, a Gilda Mercatoria, 22 whether or not it was 
called by that name. Against those freemen who wished to trade 
in the goods of misteries other than those to which they belonged, 
the individual gild might try to establish its monopoly ; but the cus- 
tom of buying and selling freely was never completely destroyed by 
these efforts. I have not attempted to determine whether the tend- 
ency rested on a legal basis in other towns than London ; certain it 
is, however, that intermeddling of the character described was not 
confined to the metropolis. Even if it be admitted that the monopoly 
of the individual gild was the rule— a matter by no means completely 
established — the variations from it are too important to be neglected. 

Jonathan F. Scott. 

The English Recusants and the Spanish Armada 

There is a widespread and quite inexplicable misapprehension 
as to the part taken by the English Recusants in the preparation for 
defense made by England at the time of the approach of the Spanish 
Armada. It is asserted that in 1588 England, in response to the 
government's call for defenders against the threatened Spanish in- 
vasion, rose as one man, that Catholics fought side by side with 

17 Cro. Car. 361, 10 Car. I. (Croke, English Reports). 
is Ibid., pp. 516-517. Appleton v. Stoughton. 

19 Sharpe, Cal. Letter-Books, Letter-Book C, pp. 19-20; ibid., Letter-Book E, 
p. 13; ibid., Letter-Book H, pp. 135, 449; Riley, Memorials, pp. 354, 468, 561 ; etc. 

20 Sharpe, Cal. Letter-Books, Letter-Book D, p. 225 ; ibid., Letter-Book F, 
p. 14 ; ibid., Letter-Book G, introduction, p. xiii ; ibid., Letter-Book I, p. 54, etc. 

21 Ibid., Letter-Book D, introduction, pp. ii-iii. 

22 " The Gild was the department of town administration whose duty was to 
maintain and regulate the trade monopoly. This was the raison d'etre of the 
Gild Merchant of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. " Gross, Gild Merchant, 
I. 43. 
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